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PREFACE. 

These brief directions are addressed to those 

n travelers who Buffer from seasickness. 
They are abridged from a corapreher 
approved work, by the same author and publisher, 
well suited to those who are willing to give the 
necessary time and effort required to obtain a de- 
tailed knowledge of seasickness and its causes. 

H. PARTSCH, M. D. 
North Berkeley, March, 1896. 



Prom the President of Cooper Hedlcal College 

San Francisco, August 4, 1890. 
I faave carefully examined these 

"Practical Precepts to Ocean Travelers" 

and do earnestly advise inteadingocean passengers 
to provide themselves with copies before embark- 

L. C. LANE. M. D. 

Prom an Eminent Divine 

Our g-ood citizen, Dr, Partsch.gaveme directions 
for seasickness which prevent it entirely or reduce 
it to such a minimum that it has lost all its terrors 
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SEASICKNESS. 



Before Embarkation. — Make no preparation 

calculated to avoid seasickaesa, except as herein 
dii'ected. Live just aa usual in regard to eating, 
drinking, working, and resting. Passengers ot^n 
provide a "steamer chair" just for the trip. It is 
a great convenience on long voyages. 

Preparation on Board. — The susceptible 
passenger sliould be free from all care after the 
ship starts. For this reason he aliould be on 
board awhile before sdling, get his cabin and 
small luggage arranged to suit him, and hav« 
nothing to do but to take care of himself when the 
ship starts. 

Acquaintance of Officers. — It is agreeable 
on long voyages, and in various ways advantageous, 
to be acquainted with the ship's officers. A pas- 
senger ought therefore as early aa practicable to 
introduce himself and family to the captain, doc- 
tor, purser, chief engineer, chief officer, and chief 

(^[.oTHiNO ON Srnp. — Wear easy, broad-poled 
warm and comtbrlabli? shoes, that can be put on 
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and off quickly and conveniently. Have all 
clothing as comfortable and as convenient for 
dressing and undressing as practicable. 

Room. — In selecting a room, avoid the extreme 
ends of the ship; rooms amidship are preferable. 
Select a room which affords the best facilities for 
ventilation, taking into consideration the likeli- 
hood of rough weather. 

Ventilation. — Air inside, when occupied, 
must be as good as outside of the room. Always 
have at least two sufficiently large openings to 
room — door and window. May close blind door 
and blind window temporarily when necessary. 
Ventilation is of the greatest importance to the 
susceptible passenger. No danger from draughts. 
Second-hand air is an effective cause of sea- 
sickness. In stormj weather do not close the 
room entirely if avoidable. Better have a few 
inches of water on deck of cabin than second- 
hand air for a day or two. 

On Deck. — Except when confinement to BOom 
is necessary on account of actual illness or stormy 
weather, stay on deck, on the leeward side, in a 
semi-recumbent position, comfortably covered and 
eyes closed. 

Optical Vebtigo. — Whether in chair or berths 
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or anywliere on ship, keep eyes eloeed, with ex- 
ceptioua of short duration, until inimuuity from 
optical vertigo is assured. Closure of eyes ex- 
cludes optical vertigo, by which is meant that diz- 
ziness aud nausea which are often consequent on 
the continued observation of unusual relations 
among our environs, and between them and our- 
selves. 

Position, — Whenever the slightest sensation of 
illness appears, lie down and close eyes. Use 
only one small pillow, and if very siclc, or it ap- 
pears liliely that you will be, have head even be- 
low the level of the body; uo pillow for awhile. 

Chibp Cause. — The motions being complicated, 
and at first incomprehensible, and their many 
variations occurringto the passenger unawares, his 
animal mechanism cannot adjust to them. Much 
like the familiar case of going up or down stairs 
in the dark and finding one step more or less than 
was expected. 

The unexpected occurrences not being adjusted 
to, because not foreseen nor foreknown, violence 
results. On ship the disturbances occur in a con- 
tinued series, each being slight, but the series re- 
sults in an accumulated sum of violence which we 
call a 
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First Effect. — What is first disturbed in the 
animal mechanism, is that part of the nervous 
system which regulates the circulation of the 
blood; as a consequence, the circulation itself 
must, of course, be disturbed. 

The first important effect is relaxation of the 
blood-vessels in the abdominal cavity, these ves- 
sels having but little outside support when com- 
pared with those that traverse muscular tissue. 

Second Effect. — ^The second effect is the 
gravitation of blood downward into the relaxed 
vessels, thus permitting the occurrence of a me- 
chanical deficiency of blood in the brain. 

This deficiency is accompanied by a sensation 
called nau8ea» This mechanical deficiency of 
blood in the brain, with its corresponding sensa- 
tion (nausea), is to be avoided when observed to be 
approaching, and corrected when already present, 
by lying down, with head no higher than the body. 

Third Effect. — If the patient does not lie 
down, retching takes place at intervals of variable 
length. Retching is nature*s method for flooding 
the brain with blood, by so squeezing the con- 
tents of abdominal and chest cavities as to force 
upward some of the blood they contliin. The re- 
gurgitation of content of the stomach is not essen- 
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tial, but onl^ incideDtal to the process, because 
there is nothing to prevent it The stomach has 
nothing-to do with Beasickness. It h only pas- 
sively implicated in a way that is purely inci- 
dental. 

Fourth Effect. — When the patient has been 
seasick for some time, and his energies have, in 
spite of his wishes, he&a, heavily drawn upon by 
oft-repeated retchings, and having in the mean- 
time, of course, not profited by anything that he 
has swallowed, he is suffering ft«m want of nutri- 
tion, from starvation, from poverty of blood. The 
sensation of hunger is likely to be obscured by the 
nausea. 

Food a Necessity. — Even in the recumbent 
poeitjon, a susceptible person cannot avoid aea- 
Bickuess if he allow his blood to become impovei^ 
ished; and, havingbeenalreadyaick,hecaunot re- 
recover while the blood remains in the impoverished 
condition. To avoid seasickness one must keep 
his blood saturated with nutritive material. To 
recover from seasickness one must saturate his 
blood with nutritive material. 

How, When a«i> What to Eat. — To keep 
the blood thus saturated, one must eat. He will 
Dot be able to eat much at a time, and will not 
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therefore eat enough if he observe the land rule of 
eating three times a day. He must eat six times 
a day — before rising in the morning and between 
the regular meals. 

Never get up in the morning without having at 
first eaten a little of something at least ten minutes 
prior. What it is matters little — nothing better, 
however, than sour apples, or a glass of beer, ale, 
or porter. Whatever is taken before rising 
should be so conveniently available to the pas- 
senger as not to require him to raise his head. It 
makes- little difference what one eats. He should 
follow his own inclinations. When one is already 
seasick, those liquid foods are best which require 
least digestion, — beer, ale, porter, soups, broths, 
meat extracts, etc. 

The important rule is to eat often and a little at 
a time. 

The sicker the patient, the oftener he must eat 
and the less at a time. 

Always lie down about fifteen minutes immedi- 
ately after eating. At table do not wait, but be- 
gin eating on something, or delay going to table 
until waiters are through witli the rush, or arrange 
with waiters beforehand for immediate attention. 
When you are done at table, do not wait, but go 
direct to your berth or elsewhere and lie down. 
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Wlieiiever tliere appears tlie slightest seDsatiott 
of hunger, or nausea, or any indescribable seiiaa- 
tion of (liscorafort about the stomach, eat and lie 
down. Butter, sugar, and milk should be avoided.. 

The worst case of seasick vomiiing or retching 
wSl easily he stopped in fifteen minutes by recum- 
bent position, eyes closed, and a pint of beer, ale, 
or porter taken in six or eig!it doses at ten-minute 
intervals. 

Auother good food for such emergency con- 
sists of the yolks of two raw eggs witli an equal 
bulk of good brandy well beaten together. A tea- 
spoonful every ten minutes. 

If yon remain sick in the recumbent position,. 
take the pillow from under your head and ieep 
your head low. This is very important. 

It is very much belter to take the beer, ale, or 
porter immediately after retching than before, 
because you would not retch again, at any rate, 
ill le^s than ten minutes, during which time you 
get the benefit of the dose and will not retch at all. 
Foods nmst be varied. Steamer stewards will sup- 
ply all edibles; but on abort voyages it is, perhaps,, 
more convenient to have one's own variety of dry, 
imperishable edibles for extra nae in bis cabin. 
But in providing such extras, one must take into 
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consideration the presence of rats on almost any 
steamship. 

Exertion.-— Avoid, while seasick, all unneces- 
sary expenditure of mental or muscular energy. 
Avoid employing attention, as when being talked 
to unwillingly. 

Constipation. — Constipation will only be ap- 
parent when patient is eating too little bo fill the 
bowel. 

Bowels will move when eating begins in earnest ; 
if not, take a dose of the regular compound cathar- 
tic pills. Respond promptly to the calls of nat- 
ure. On long voyages, when one is eating fairly, 
and the bowel is well filled, and real constipation 
is i)resent, it is better to resort to instrumental re- 
lief once in two days by an enema of warm water. 
Relief by a dose of medicine is attended with too 
much additional and general violence. 

Headache. — When, as is sometimes the case, 
seasickness is accompanied by a severe headache, 
or by much mental uneasiness, bromide of sodium 
may be well used in doses of half a teaspoonful of 
the dry powder in a little water ; repeat the dose 
in an hour if necessary. The bromide of sodium 
may be used with patient*s food as salt (which it 
much resembles in taste and appearance), but only 
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while necessity for it contimies. If there is any 
doubt about its necessity, do not use bromide ol 
aodium at all. 

CoNCLUDisG Remark. — If the foregoing direc- 
tions are fully, promptly, and faitiifully folloived, 
the passenger will be able to eudure a sea voyage 
of any length witb leas than a tenth of the illneaa 
that he must otherwise suffer, aniJ tliis minimum of 
les* tliau one-teuth will be without retching or 
vomiting. 



THE ILLS OF INDIGESTION 

Their Causes and Their Cures 

By HERMAN PARTSCH, M. D. 

Author of Approved Works on Seasickness, and 

Prise Essayist (1886) of the Medical Society 

of the State of California. 

CLOTH. 340 PAQES, PRICE S5. 00 

Everyone who has ever suffered from dys- 
pepsia knows its horrors can hardly be over- 
estiuiiited; everyone who has not, knows its 
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Teputation and shrinks from a nearer acquaint- 
ance. Everyone knows, also, that enduring 
xecoveries often occur which seem wholly spon- 
taneous, and that this circumstance can mean 
nothing less than the easy curability of dyspep- 
sia when we reach a complete understanding of 
the conditions upon which disorders of digestion 
depend. 

The author of this work is a regular physi- 
-cian, a man of scientific attainments and habits 
of observation, thought and expression. He 
has, moreorer, had exceptionally good oppor- 
tunities, during the past twenty -five years, for 
the experimental study of disorders of digestion 
and the various ills that result therefrom. 

Of these disorders, Dr. Partsch has been a 
keen sufferer, a successful learner, and, lastly, 
a practitioner whose success, from the sufferer's 
point of view, is not only complete, but is im- 
measurably beyond all precedent. 

The author holds that dyspepsia is the 
mother of more ills than it has ever received 
-cerdit for, and among the ills which he shows to 
be in this dependent relation may be mentioned 
anaemias, hysterias, nervous prostrations and 
debilities, heart irregularities and palpitations, 
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and, less frequently though not less certainly, 
rheumatisms and disorders of the bladder; all 
of which disappear when perfect digestion is 
restored. 

Dr. Partsch has classified dyspepsias with 
reference to causes, of which he finds three dis- 
tinct kinds, and maintains, therefore, only 
three kinds of dypepsia. In regard to causes, 
the author holds little or nothing in common 
with the views generally prevailing. His 
theories are best judged by the results to which 
they lead, namely, the same certainty of easy 
success in curing every case undertaken as 
that with which a builder undertakes the con- 
struction of a house. 

Dr. Partsch holds that complete and lasting 
recovery from dyspepsia is available in any 
case, whether it has endured half a year or half 
a century; and that this achievement can be 
made by the adult sufferer for himself, and by 
parent for child. To show this, and how it is 
done, is the object of his book. 

The book will easily enable sufferers to work 
out their own recoveries, because the facts 
about dyspepsias are so rational and well de- 
fined and easily comprehended and understood, 
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and the necessary procedures are so easy, so 
practical, so efficient and sensible, requiring no 
medicine nor apparatus, and very mucli less 
self-denial than any other system of treatment 
ever devised for dyspepsias. 

In Dr. Partsch's book we h.3.vt for the first 
time reasonable explanations of dyspepsias and 
the nervous ills depending thereon, and the. first 
appearance of a simple system of instruction 
that cures. 

Every family should have this book. 

No dyspeptic can afford to miss the first op- 
portunity to secure a copy. 

It is a work of great practical value. 

Sold only to subscribers, by the 
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